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PREFACE. 



My intention in writing these little stories was 
to furnish material which little children, learning 
to read, could master without assistance. 

All who are familiar with children know how 
pleased they are when they can read a "whole 
story" for themselves. 

The language used in such stories must be very 
simple, and the thought must be within the com- 
prehension of the child. 

When a child understands perfectly what he 
reads, the expression takes care of itself. 

It seems to me that the tendency nowadays is 
to give the child classical literature too soon. I 
believe in good literature; I believe it should be 
used in our schools ; but I believe also that a 
little child is a little child and should be allowed 
the literary food adapted to his condition. 

The book is intended to be used in the last 
half of the second school year, or the first half 
of the third year. 
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THE HUNGRY KITTY. 

Kitty is hungry. 

What does she want to eat? 

She wants a mouse to eat. 

Why doesn't she go and catch 
one? 

She is too small. 

Her mother will bring her one 
soon. 

When kitty sees her mother 
she will run to meet her, and 
I think she will say, "Did you 
catch that mouse for me, mother?" 
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THE PARROT. 



What is that in the cage? 

It is a parrot. 

Can the parrot talk? 

Yes, it can say, " Pretty Poll." 

Some parrots can say, " Polly 
wants a cracker." 

This parrot is green. 

Once I saw a gray parrot with 
red on its head. 

It was a very pretty parrot, 
but it could not talk. 



MY KITE. 

I made a large kite yesterday. 
I am going to fly it after 
school. 
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My kite has a very long string, 
so it can go up very high. 

One day, when I was flying 
my kite, it went up, up, up, oh, 
so high up in the air, that it 
looked like a little speck in the 
sky. 



NELLIE'S PLAY. 

" Hop, hop, hop ! I wish I 
could stop," sang little Nellie. 

" Well, why don't you stop ? " 
asked her big brother Ned. 

Nellie laughed. 

" I was only playing," she said. 

" Playing what ? " asked Ned. 

" Playing that I was a grass- 
hopper," said Nellie. 
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THE SNOW-MAN. 

Soon winter will be here, and 
the snow will be on the ground. 

Then the boys can make snow- 
balls and snow-houses. 

Once some boys made a large 
snow-man, and put a hat on his 
head and a gun in his hand. 

But they could not make him 
shoot anything. 

He did not seem to know what 
the gun was for. 



NED'S HOLIDAY. 

Where are you going, Ned? 
I am going down to the beach 
to stay all day. 
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Where is your little brother 
going? 

He is going with me. 

Are you going to take your 
dog, too? 

Yes. I want him to go to 
carry my dioner basket. 

I shouldn't thiQk he could 
carry your dinner basket very 
well. 

Oh, yes, he can. He takes it 
in his mouth. 

How I wish I had a dog like 
yours! 

THE DOLL'S CARRIAGE. 

That little girl has a large 
doll in her arms. 
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What is she going to do with 
the doll? 

She is going to take it out to 
ride in its carriage. 

I should think the doll would 
like to go to ride in that pretty 
little carriage. 

I hope the girl will be care- 
ful not to let her fall out of the 
carriage. 

The name of the little girl is 
Helen, and the doll's name is 
Rose. 



A GOOD RULE. 

Where are you goiag, Will? 
I am going to spin my new 
top. Will you go with me? 
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Yes; I will go as soon as I 
have found my top-string. 

Where did you put your top- 
string? 

I don't know. I have looked 
all around, and I can not find it. 

My mother says I must have 
a place for everything, and must 
keep everything in its place. 



DASH. 

My name is Dash. 

My master's name is George. 

I like to play with George, 
because he is so kind to me. 

He has made me a nice little 
house to live in, and has put some 
hay in it to make me a soft bed. 
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He calls this house my kennel. 

I try to help George all I can. 

When I see him coming home 
from school, I run to meet him. 

If he has his bag of books 
in his hand, I take it in my 
mouth and carry it home for 
him. 

Then he pats my head and 
says, "Good dog!" 

I like to hear him say that. 

I never bark or growl at my 
kind master. 



LITTLE SISTERS. 

My little sister came to school 
with me to-day. 

She is only three years old. 



I shall be seven years old next 
month. 

I have a cunning baby brother 
at home. 

He can not talk yet, but he can 
walk a few steps alone. 

He likes to take hold of my 
hand and walk about the yard. 

If he sees our kitten, he tries 
to catch her. 

Once he did catch her and 
she scratched his hand. 



JAMIE'S BALL. 

Jamie has a new ball. 
His Uncle James gave it to him. 
When he throws it on the floor 
it will bounce up high. 
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Elmer has a ball too, but his 
ball will not bounce much. 

It is a wooden ball. 

It will roll just as well as 
Jamie's. 

Sometimes the boys play ball 
with Jamie's ball. 

One throws the ball and the 
other catches it. 

They can not play that way 
with Elmer's ball. 

It is too hard. 

"I am glad mine is a rubber 
ball," Jamie says. "I think it 
is a great deal better than a 
wooden ball." 

" Sometimes I like to play 
with a wooden ball," Elmer says. 

" So do I," says Jamie. 
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CRISSY. 



Mary has a nice large doll 
which Santa Glaus brought her. 

She is going to name it Crissy, 
because it was a Christmas present. 

The doll has a red silk dress, 
a black cloak, and a pretty little 
white hat; but it has no shoes. 

Mary is going to ask the shoe- 
maker to make a pair of shoes 
for the doll, so that she can take 
it out to walk. 

What funny little shoes they 
will be! 

THE SILLY MICE. 

Two silly little mice left their 
snug home one day, and went up 
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into the kitchen to see what they 
could find to eat. 

"Oh, look," said one of them, 
"there is some cheese in that 
nice little wire house; let us go 
in and get it." 

So they both ran into the little 
house, when down came the door, 
and the silly little mice were 
caught in a trap. 



PLAYING SOLDIER. 

See my red flag. I have a 
drum, too. 

If you will come over to my 
house, we will play that we are 
soldiers. 
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You may take my drum, and 
I will take the flag. 

Then we will march all around 
the yard. 

Mother will not let me beat 
my drum in the house, because 
she says she does not like to hear 
so much noise. 

I like to hear a drum; don't 
you, Will? 



THE ROBIN'S NEST. 

Once a robin built a nice nest 
in the cherry tree in Emma's yard. 

Pretty soon four little baby 
robins were in the nest. 

Oh, how hungry these little 
birds were! 
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Emma said they did nothing 
but eat, eat, eat, all day long. 

Emma put some soft crumbs 
of bread on the ground for them 
every day. 

When the old birds came to 
get the crumbs, they looked as 
if they would like to say, " Thank 
you." 

THE KIND BROTHER. 

Last night Fred went out to 
slide down the hill on his new 
sled. 

He likes to slide down hill 
very much. 

One afternoon he took his little 
brother on his sled. 
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The little boy was very much 
pleased. 

He laughed, and clapped his 
hands, and said, "Oh, Fred, how 
fast we go, don't we? I should 
think we were flying." 

Fred is going to take him out 
again in a few days. 

THE GOLDFISH. 

This is a little goldfish. 

He is swimming about in the 
glass globe. 

See him open his mouth. 

I wonder if he finds something 
to eat in the water. 

I will throw in a crumb of 
bread. 
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Do you think he will eat it? 

Now he has gone to the bottom 
of the globe. 

How easily he moves through 
the water! 

He is a pretty little thing and 
I like to watch him. 



NAMING THE KITTENS. 

Little kittens like milk to drink. 

Let us give them some. 

One of these kittens is white, 
and the other is black. 

Which one do you like best? 

I like the, white one best. 

How cold its nose is! 

Can you tell me a good name 
for this white kitten? 
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I think Snowball would be a 
very good name for it. 

Oh, yes ; and what can we call 
the black kitten? 

I can't think of any name for 
her but Blackie. 

I don't believe kitty cares what 
name they give her; do you? 



MY TWO DOGS. 

I have two dogs. 

The name of one of my dogs 
is Fido, and the other is named 
Dash. 

Fido is a large dog and will 
take good care of anything that 
is left with him. 

Dash is a little dog. 
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He will stand up on his hind 
legs and put out his paw when 
I tell him to shake hands with 
me. 

He looks so funny when he 
does it, that we all laugh. 

Then Dash wags his tail and 
says, "Bow-wow-wow!" 

That is his way of laughing, 
I suppose. 



CHERRIES FOR BOTH. 

These two boys are very busy. 
What are they doing? 
They are making a ladder. 
What are they going to do 
with the ladder? 

They are going up into that 
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cherry tree to get some of those 
nice ripe cherries. 

Harry says the birds are not 
going to have all the cherries. 

He thinks he likes cherries 
as well as birds do, and he is 
sure there are enough for both. 

I wonder what the robins think 
about it. 



ANNIE AND THE EOBIN. 

Annie came out quite early one 
morning and saw a robin on the 
apple tree near the door. 

" Sing me a song, pretty robin," 
she said. 

"I will if you will give me 
some crumbs," said the bird. 



So she gave him some; and 
what a sweet "thank you" the 
pretty bird sang! 



WINTER. 

It is very cold in winter, but 
if we put on warm coats and 
mittens, we do not mind the 
cold. 

We can have fine fun skatiug 
on the pond and sliding down hill. 

Boys sometimes fasten two 
sleds together. 

This makes a double-runner, 
and three or four boys can slide 
on it at once. 

Boys like to slide down hill 
on double-runners. 
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JOHN AND FRANK. 

John and Frank are going into 
the country to stay two weeks. 

John is Frank's cousin. 

Frank has a little wagon that 
his older brother made for him, 
and John has a nice little sailboat. 

The name of John's sailboat 
is SearBird. 

One day John put the kitten 
in the boat and gave her a sail 
across the pond. 

Kitty never had a sail before. 

LITTLE DOROTHY. 

Little Dorothy is sitting under a 
large apple tree with Aunt Lizzie. 
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They are playing ball, with an 
apple for a ball. 

Dorothy can not catch the ball. 

She is too small. 

She throws it into Aunt Lizzie's 
lap, and then Aunt Lizzie throws 
it into her lap. 

The little girl says, "I like 
to play ball; don't you. Aunt 
Lizzie ? " 

Aunt Lizzie says, "I think 1 
should like it better if we had a 
rubber ball to play with." 

GEACE'S LETTER 

Here is a little girl's letter. 
The girl who wrote it was only 
six years old. She was in school. 
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"I am going to write you a 
letter, teacher," she said. 

" I should like to have you," 
her teacher answered. 

So the little girl wrote: 

Dear Teacher : 

The moon comes at night, and it 
shines down on me. 

Yours truly, 

Grace. 

Then she folded her letter and 
laid it on the teacher's desk. 

When the teacher had read 
this letter, she wrote; 

Dear Grace: 

I liked your letter very much. I 
hope you will write to me again. 
Yours truly, 

Teacher. 
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PLAYING SCHOOL. 

Here are six little girls. 

They are playing school. 

Annie is the teacher, because 
she is the oldest. 

Little Bella wants to play with 
them. 

Annie says, "Well, Bella, you 
may play if you want to." 

So Baby Bella sits down on 
the step with the other girls. 

In a minute she says, "Now 
hear me spell. I can spell dog." 

Annie says, "Stand up, then, 
and spell it." 

So Bella stands up, puts her 
little hands behind her, and says, 
«C-a-t, dog." 
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WALTER'S PICNIC. 



One day last summer Walter 
went to a picnic. 

His mother and his little sister 
Fannie went with him. 

Would you like to know what 
he found in the woods ? 

He found a bird's nest with 
three young birds in it. 

They were very small birds, 
so small that they could not open 
their eyes. 

Little Fannie wanted to carry 
the birds home, but her mother 
said, "Why, Fannie, that would 
be very cruel! What would the 
poor mother bird do if you should 
take away her little ones?" 
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baby IN HIS CRADLE. 

See the baby in his cradle! 

He has just waked. 

His mother has given him a 
ball to play with. 

Now watch him and see what 
he will do with the ball. 

He will try to put it in his 
mouth, I know. Babies always 
do that. 

Yes, but this ball will not go 
into the baby's mouth; it is too 
large. 

Now he has lost it out of his 
hand. 

Little kitty saw it roll, and 
she has jumped into the cradle 
to play with it. 
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Baby likes to see the kitty 
play, but mother says, " No, kitty, 
I can't let you stay in the cradle. 
I am afraid you will scratch my 
baby." 

TAB. 

Yesterday Tab, the cat, caught 
a rabbit, and to-day she has caught 
a squirrel. 

Little Mary says kitty is very 
cruel to kill the pretty little things. 

Her mother tells her that kitty 
catches them for her dinner. 

She does not mean to be cruel. 

Kitty does not know right 
from wrong, as little Mary does. 

She is only a cat and can not 
think about what she does. 
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THE YOUNG CHERRY TREE. 

There is a young cherry tree 
in my yard. 

It had ten cherries on it last 
year, but this year it had only one. 

What do you think we did 
with our one cherry? 

My mother put it into a little 
box and sent it to my grand- 
mother. 

Was n't that a funny present ! 

Grandmother says she is going 
to plant the cherry stone in her 
yard. 

JIMMY AND L 

This little boy is Jimmy. 
He plays with me every day. 
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I like to play with him better 
than I like to play with Sam 
Taylor. 

Jimmy likes to be the horse, 
and I like to be the driver. 

Sometimes Sam wants to be 
the driver. 

That is why I don't like to 
play with him so well. 

I am six years old, and so is 
Jimmy. 

Sam is only five. 

Jimmy has two white rabbits 
in his yard. 

Sam says he does n't like 
rabbits. 

He wants a big black dog. 

He says dogs know more than 
rabbits. 
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FLUFFY. 



I am a little canary. 

My name is Fluffy. 

Don't you think that is a 
pretty name. 

I think it is. 

I like to hear my mistress 
say it. 

She says, "Come, Fluffy, come 
and get some sugar." 

I like sugar, so I always flutter 
my wings and say, " Chirp, chirp." 

Then she puts the sugar on 
her tongue, and I take it off 
with my sharp beak. 

My little mistress laughs when 
I do it and says, "Isn't he a 
funny little thing!" 
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LITTLE LUCY. 



Little Lucy wants to take the 
baby in her arms, but her mother 
says, "No, Lucy, you are too 
small. I am afraid you will drop 
the baby." 

Lucy can play with the baby, 
and she can rock it in the cradle, 
too, when mother is busy. 

Lucy thinks a baby is better 
than a doll to play with, because 
a baby can move its hands and 
feet, and can laugh and cry, and 
a doll can not. 

Do you think Lucy would like 
to hear dolly cry? 

I don't, for she says, " Hush, 
baby," when baby cries. 
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DOTTY. 



Dotty is all ready to go in 
bathing. 

She is standing on the beach 
waiting for mamma to come. 

The water is cold, but she does 
not care for that. 

She likes to sit on the sand 
and let the waves roll over her 
feet. 

"Look out for the big waves," 
says grandma. 

When mamma takes hold of 
her hand, she likes to go out 
where the water is deep. 

"Mamma will hold me," she 
says. 

She wants to learn to swim. 
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She is only four years old now. 

I think she will learn to 
swim by the time she is five 
years old. 

Grandma says she thinks Dotty 
will know how to swim before 
she does. 



JENNY AND CARLO. 

Little Jenny is going out to play. 

Carlo wants to go with her. 

" Bow-wow," he says ; " let me 
go, too." 

So they set off together. 

"Come, Carlo," Jenny says, 
" see if you can catch me." 

Then away down the road she 
runs, with Carlo after her. 
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But the dog can run much 
faster than the little girl can. 

Soon he leaves her far .behind. 

Jenny does not like that. 

So she sits down by the side 
of the road and says, "Carlo, 
Carlo, come here and sit down 
beside me." 

Back comes Carlo and lies 
down by her side. 

He likes to play with the 
little girl as well as she likes 
to play with him. 

A FIEE. 

Hark! I can hear a bell ring- 
ing. 

It is a fire-bell. 
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Oh, look! that large mill is 
on fire ! 

Now the firemen are coming 
with the fire-engine. 

How fast the horses run! 

They seem to know that they 
must get to the fire quickly. 

Now streams of water are 
thrown upon the house. 

How hard the men work to 
put out the fire ! 

Can they put it out? 

Yes. I think it is not so 
bright now as it was. 

See that man going up on 
the ladder to the roof of the 
house. 

How brave he is ! 

I should not dare to do that. 
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The fire is almost out now, 
but see the great clouds of smoke 
rolling up! 

The men will not go away 
until they are sure there is no 
fire left. 

THE OWL. 

This strange-looking bird is 
an owl. 

What large eyes he has! 

He can see in the dark. 

He likes mice to eat. 

He will eat other small animals, 
too, when he can catch them. 

Once a boy that I knew had 
a tame owl. 

It would follow him about the 
yard like a dog. 
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When the sun was shining 
bright, the owl would try to get 
into some dark place. 

I think the bright sun hurt 
its eyes. 

It died when it was three 
years old. 

KITTY AND THE CALF. 

Kitty is up on the edge of 
the tub of water. 

She is trying to get a drink. 

The little calf is coming up 
to the tub, too. 

He sees the kitty and stops. 

"I wonder what that is," he 
thinks. 

Kitty is not afraid of the calf. 
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She has seen him before. 

"You may have some water 
if you want it," she says. 

The calf does not move. 

He only looks at the kitty. 

"Why don't you drink?" she 
says. 

The calf comes a little nearer. 

"I thought you might want 
it all," he says. 

Then kitty laughs and runs 
o'ff. 



THE BIRD IN SCHOOL. 

One day when I was in school, 
a bird flew into our room. 
How frightened he was ! 
He flew up to the ceiling. 
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and then he lighted on the top 
of the clock. 

We opened all the windows, 
and in a few minutes he flew out. 

He seemed to be very much 
pleased when he found himself 
out of doors again. 

I don't think he liked coming 
to school. 



ROVER AND THE RABBIT. 

One day in vacation I went 
to a picnic. 

I took my dog, Rover, with me. 

When we got to the grove, 
we saw a rabbit. 

Rover wanted to catch it, but 
I said, "No, no. Rover." 
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The rabbit belonged to a little 
girl named Amy. 

She had brought it to the 
picnic. 

It was a white rabbit with 
two black spots on it. 

I took it up in my arms and 
let Rover look at it. 

I said, " You must not hurt it, 
Rover." 

Rover wagged his tail. 

I think he knew what I said. 

He did not touch the little 
rabbit. 

FUNNY FRISK. 

Charles was riding in the cars 
last summer, going from his home 
in the city to the seashore. 
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There was a little girl in the 
car, with a pretty white dog in 
her arms. 

The girl would hold a piece 
of cake up before the dog and 
say, "Speak for it. Frisk!" 

Then the dog would stand up on 
his hind legs and give a loud bark. 

When the girl dropped the 
cake into his mouth, he would 
wag his tail, as much as to say, 
"Thank you." 

GEORGE'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Last Christmas George had a 
present of a fine large sled. 

The sled was painted red, with 
black stripes aroiuid the sides of it. 
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The name of it was Racer. 

George says that it was just 
what he wanted. 

The first time he went out to 
coast on it, the sled went very 
swiftly to the foot of the hill. 

George wasn't oh it, though, 
when it reached the foot. 

He stopped about halfway 
down the hill. 

He thinks that is not the best 
way to coast. 

THE CHICKEN. 

This chicken can not find his 
mother. 

He stopped to catch a grass- 
hopper, and his mother and 
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brothers and sisters went on 
without him. 

Now he feels that he is all 
alone in the wide world, and he 
begins to cry with loud peeps. 

Will his mother hear him? 

Yes; there she comes, around 
the corner of the house. 

When she sees him she says, 
"Chicken, don't make such a noise. 
Come here and get a piece of this 



worm." 



CHARLIE'S RUBBER BOOTS. 

Charlie's father bought him a 
pair of rubber boots yesterday. 

Oh, how pleased the little boy 
was! 



" May I wear my boots to 
school, mamma?" he said. 

"Wait till the snow is on 
the gromid," answered mamma. 
" Then you may wear them every 
day." 

"Don't you think it will soon 
be cold enough to snow?" asked 
Charlie. 

"Yes," said his mother. "It 
will soon be December, and then 
I suppose the snow will come." 

"I am going to walk right 
through the deep snow when I have 
my rubber boots on," said Charlie. 

" I never want to walk through 
deep snow," said his mother. 

"You would if you were a 
little boy," said Charlie. 
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JOHNNY AND CAELO. 

One morning Johnny got up 
before seven o'clock. 

It was a very pleasant morning. 

He had some errands to do 
before he went to school. 

He went first to the store to 
buy some sugar. 

On his way there he saw 
Carlo, Fred Baker's dog. 

Carlo had a basket in his 
mouth with some money in it. 

They were going to the same 
store, so they went together. 

Johnny talked to Carlo on the 
way, but Carlo only wagged his 
tail. 

« If Carlo could talk," thought 
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Johnny, " I wonder what he 
would say about that collar he 
wears." 



GOING TO SCHOOL. 

I am five years old to-day, and 
to-morrow I am going to school. 

I am going to sit still in school 
and learn to read and write. 

I can spell some words now, 
and I know how to draw a square 
and a circle. 

I shall not talk out loud in 
school, as Ned Hall did. 

He said, "Teacher, I am hungry. 
I want some bread and butter." 

All the children laughed at 
him; but the teacher said, "Don't 
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laugh at the little boy, children. 
He doesn't know any better." 

Of course he didn't; but I 
know better. 



NIGHT. 

At night when it is dark, we 
can see the stars. 

I like to watch the pretty stars 
come out in the sky. 

Sometimes we can see the 
moon, too. 

The stars do not look so large 
as the moon. 

My mother says some of 
them are really larger than the 
moon. 

I can see the stars every night 
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when there are no clouds, but 
I do not see the moon every 
night. 

Where is the sun when it is 
night ? 

The sun is shining on the 
other side of the earth then. 

The people on the other side 
of the earth have their day when 
we have our night. 

KITTY AND THE GRASSHOPPEE. 

Kitty sees a grasshopper in 
the path. 

He hops and kitty runs after 
him. 

She thinks he is playing with 
her. 
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"I will catch you," she says. 
"You can't run so fast as I 



can." 



"Oh, dear!" thinks the grass- 
hopper, "I wish I could fly." 

Just then Carlo comes running 
into the yard. 

" Bow-wow," he says ; and 
kitty stops. 

She and Carlo are good friends. 

She goes up to speak to him, 
and the grasshopper hops to the 
woodpile. 

"Now I am safe," he says, 
"for if that kitten comes near, 
I shall hide under a log." 

But kitty doesn't go near, 
for she has forgotten all about 
him. 
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THE TOAD. 

See these two little chickens 
looking at their strange visitor. 

They do not know what to 
call him. 

One of them says to the other, 
"What do you suppose that is? 
It can't be a chicken." 

"No," says the other one, 
" that 's no chicken. 1 11 ask him 
what he is." 

So he said, " Who are you, and 
where did you come from ? " 

"Why, I'm a toad, of course," 
answered the visitor. "Didn't 
you ever see me hopping around 
the yard before? I've always 
known you." 
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BESSIE'S LAMB. 



Bessie is a little girl only 
seven years old. 

She lives in the country. 

She has never been in the city 
but once in her life. 

Her father is a farmer. 

He has horses, cows, sheep, 
and hens on his farm. 

He has a large bam where 
the animals live in winter. 

He has given Bessie one of 
the little lambs for her own. 

Bessie has named her lamb Milly. 

Milly likes to play with Bessie. 

She will follow her all around. 

Sometimes the lamb talks to 
Bessie. 
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She says, "Ba-ba-ba." 

When Bessie hears her, she 
goes to see what she wants. 

"Do you want your dinner, 
Milly?" she asks. 

Then Milly frisks around her 
little mistress and talks some 
more. 

She likes to make Bessie come 
out to speak to her; so some- 
times she calls her when she 
does not want anything. 

THE OEANGE. 

This little girl has an orange 
in her hand. 

It is large and round and 
yellow. 
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Where do oranges grow? 

They grow in warm coun- 
tries. 

Let us hear what the little 
girl says. 

She says, "Now I will take 
off the skin of this orange. 

"Inside of the skin I shall 
find the pulp. 

" I hope the pulp will be sweet 
and juicy. 

"I will taste it. 

"Yes, it is sweet and juicy. 

"In the middle of the pulp 
there are some seeds. 

"If I should plant the seeds, 
would they grow? 

" No, it is too cold for oranges 
to grow where I live." 
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SANTA GLAUS. 

" Hurrah ! " said old Santa 
Claus, running into his workshop, 
where all the beautiful Christ- 
mas presents are made. " We 
must have one hundred more wax 
dolls made, for one hundred more 
good little girls." 

Then all the workmen laughed, 
and began to work as fast as 
they could. 

"We must make six hundred 
tops, too, for the good boys." 

And the workmen who made 
tops all took their tools and 
said, "All right! we'll get them 
done, if we have to work all 
night." 
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Would you like to know how 
Santa Glaus looks? 

He has bright black eyes,' a 
funny red nose, and he looks all 
the time as if he was going to 
laugh. 

Good old Santa Glaus! 



THE CLOCK. 

There is a clock in our school- 
room. 

There are two hands on the 
face of the clock. 

We call the long hand the 
minute hand, and the short hand 
we call the hour hand. 

The minute hand moves faster 
than the hour hand. 
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Can you see it move? 

The pendulum moves back and 
forth all the time. 

I wonder if it ever gets tired ? 

If we listen we can hear the 
clock say, "Tick, tick, tick." 

Some clocks strike, but the 
one in our schoolroom never does. 

I wish it would. I should like 
to hear it. 

MARY'S RABBIT. 

A little girl named Mary Gray 
had a pretty little tame rabbit. 

She fed it every day with 
fresh leaves. 

One day a large dog came 
into the yard when the little 
rabbit was eating his dinner. 
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As soon as the rabbit saw the 
dog, he ran to Mary and jumped 
up into her lap. 

Mary put her arms around her 
little pet and said, "You need 
not be afraid of that dog while 
I am here, you dear little rabbit." 

The rabbit looked up at her 
with its gentle eyes, and I think 
the look meant, "You are very 
kiad to me, little mistress, and 
I love you." 



THE FLY. 

See that poor little fly! 
He is caught in the spider's web. 
He says, "Buzz, buzz, buzz," 
biit he can not get out. 
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The spider does not see him. 

If she did she would soon come 
and stop his buzzing. 

There! He is out, and I am 
glad of it. 

See him fly to the wiudow. 

Now he has stopped to brush 
his wings. 

I can count his legs. 

One, two, three, four, five, six 
legs. 

Oh, little fly, why do you need 
so many? 

And you have two gauzy 
wings beside, so you can fly 
when you please. 

Now the spider has come out 
to mend her web. 

How busily she works! 
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I suppose she wonders how 
the web got so badly torn. 

Mr. Fly watches her a minute, 
and then off he goes into the 
garden. 

Ah, little fly, you like the 
garden much better than the 
spider's web, don't you? 



BUNNY. 

This little rabbit has a very 
kind mistress. 

She has come out early to let 
him out of his cage and give 
him some breakfast. 

His breakfast this morning 
seems to be a nice large cabbage 
leaf. 
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After breakfast the girl will 
let him run about the yard. 

She does not shut him up in 
his cage except at night. 

She never forgets to take care 
of him, and is so kind to him 
that the little rabbit is very fond 
of her. 

When he hears her say, "Bunny, 
Bunny," he always runs to meet 
her and says, in his way, "I am 
very glad to see you, little 
girl." 

MY CANAEY. 

I have a pretty little canary 
bird that lives in a large cage 
in the sitting room. 
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It is very tame and will eat 
sugar from my hand. 

My bird's name is Pet. 

I do not like to keep Pet in 
a cage, but mother says it has 
always lived in a cage, and could 
not take care of itself if I should 
let it fly. 

Sometimes I open the door of 
its cage and let it come out, and 
it flies all about the room. 

Once it flew on my father's 
head. 

We all laughed to see it. 

It did not fly off at once, but 
staid there and sang a sweet song. 

When it flew away father said, 
"Well, Pet, you can't sing songs 
on my head again." 
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OUR COW. 



Our cow is black with a white 
face. 

She is very gentle and we have 
named her Pet. 

We call her a cud-chewer. Do 
you know why? 

All cows are cud-chewers. 

Do you know how many 
stomachs the cow has? 

I don't believe you do, so I 
will tell you. 

Cows have four stomachs. 

All cud-chewing animals have. 

Do you know the names of 
any other cud-chewers? 

Cows are f ornid in all countries. 

They are very useful to us. 
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They give us milk. 

From the milk we make butter 
and cheese. 

We make leather from the skin 
of the cow, and we eat its flesh. 

Combs, buttons, and other 
things are made from its horns, 
and glue from its hoofs. 

Do you wonder that we call 
the cow a very useful animal? 

CARLO AND THE DUCKS. 

"Oh, look, Fred!" said Susie. 
" Here comes Carlo with a basket 
in his mouth ! " 

" I wonder what is in the 
basket," said Fred. 

In 'a minute Carlo came up 
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to them and put down the 
basket. 

They both peeped into it, and 
what do you think they saw? 

Three funny little ducks ! 

Two were white and one was 
black. 

They all had yellow bills. 

"Oh, how nice!" cried Susie. 
" I know who sent us these little 
ducks, Fred." 

« Who did ? " asked Fred. 

" Grandpa," answered Susie. 
"He told me he would send us 
some, but he didn't say Carlo 
would bring them. 

"What a good dog you are. 
Carlo! I must give you some 
meat." 
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SNAP. 



I am a little black dog, and 
my name is Snap. 

I don't like that name; it 
somids so cross. 

I think people ought to give 
dogs pretty names. 

I belong to a boy named 
Walter. 

He is very kind to ine, but 
he never will let me go to school 
with him. 

If I try to go he sends me 
home. 

He says, "Dogs must not go 
to school, Snap." 

I, don't see why not. If it is 
a good place for boys, why is n't 
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it a good place for dogs, I should 
like to know. 

I went by the schoolhouse 
once, and I heard the boys 
singing. 

I went up to the door and tried 
to sing, too, but a man who was 
coming along drove me home. 

I suppose he thought I didn't 
sing well. 

Perhaps if Walter would let 
me go to school, I might learn 
to sing as well as the boys. 

THE BABY SISTER 

Little Ida was looking at her 
new sister lying asleep in her 
cradle. 
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She had never seen so small 
a baby before. 

After watching it awhile, Ida 
stretched out her little hand 
and gently touched its soft 
cheek. 

" It 's made of velvet, is n't it?" 
she said. "I wonder how long 
it is going to stay." 

"It is going to stay all the 
time," said her mother. "Don't 
you think it is a nice baby ? " 

"Yes," said the little girl; "but, 
mamma, is it ours to keep?" 

"Oh, yes," answered mamma. 

Ida clapped her hands. "Oh, 
I 'm so glad ! " she said. " I 
thought somebody was coming 
to carry it away pretty soon." 
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THE GREEDY CHICKENS. 

See these two little chickens! 

One of them is white and the 
other is black. 

They see a grasshopper down 
in the grass. 

Both make a spriQg for it. 

" Stop ! That is my . grass- 
hopper ! " says the white chicken. 
«I saw it first." 

" No, you did n't," says the 
black chicken, "and I am going 
to have it." 

Just then a Httle duck came 
waddling up. 

" Neither of you will have that 
grasshopper," he said. "I am 
going to eat it myself." 
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And he ate it. 

A little girl who had been 
watching them all the time, 
said to. herself, "Well, if you 
were children we should say you 
were selfish and greedy; but I 
suppose chickens and ducks don't 
know any better." 

THE BROKEN WINDOW. 

George and James were playing 
together, and George's ball went 
through the window of a house. 

James said, "Let's run away, 
and then they will not know 
who broke the window." 

"No," answered George, "I 
would not do such a mean thing. 
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I broke the window, and I am 
going to own it and pay for it." 
" Well," said James, " I suppose 
that is the best way to do. I 
didn't think how mean it would 
be to run away. I will pay 
half, for if I had caught the 
ball, it would not have broken 
the window." 



JACK FEOST. 

Did you ever see Jack Frost 
make pictures on the window 
panes ? 

Yes; and they look very pretty 
sometimes. 

I have seen the trees all 
covered with ice, too. 
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When the sun shines on the 
trees, they glitter and sparkle 
as if they were all covered with 
diamonds. 

Yes; but I would rather see 
the trees covered with green 
leaves than with ice, wouldn't 
you? 

AMY'S DOLL. 

Amy went into a toy shop 
with her aunt to buy a doll. 

" Please ask the man if he has 
any dolls with blue eyes and 
yellow hair," said Amy to her 
aunt. " That 's the kind of a doll 
I want." 

"Oh, yes," said the man, "we 
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have all kinds of dolls in our 
store. I will show you some." 

So he took some down for 
them to look at. 

"May I take one in my hand?" 
said Amy. 

"Oh, yes," said the man. 

So Amy took up one of the 
dolls. 

"Oh, this is such a dear little 
doll!" she said; "I wish you 
would buy this one for me." 

"Are you sure you like that 
one best?" said her aunt. 

Amy looked at the rest. 

" I don't know," she said slowly. 
"That one with black eyes is 
pretty, too." 

"Yes," said her aunt, "they 
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are all pretty; but we can't buy 
them all, you know." 

Amy laughed and said she 
thought she should like the one 
with blue eyes best. 

"I shall name this doll Daisy," 
she said when they were go- 
ing home. "Don't you think 
Daisy is a pretty name for a 
doll ? " 

" Yes," said her aunt ; " I think 
it is a very pretty name." 

YELLOWBILL AND WHITEBREAST. 

Yellowbill and Whitebreast 
were in their nest. 

Their mother came to bring 
them a worm. 
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When she flew away they 
both watched her. 

«I think I could fly," said 
Yellowbill. 

"Oh, no, don't! You would 
fall," said Whitebreast. 

Yellowbill did not answer, but 
climbed up on the edge of the 
nest. 

He looked down to the ground 
and wished he were down there. 

"It must be easy enough to 
fly," he said. "You spread your 
wings, this way, and off you 
go." 

He spread his wings as he 
spoke; but just then the father 
bird came flying back to the 
nest. 



When he saw where Yellow- 
bill was, he was so frightened 
that he dropped the worm he 
had in his bill. 

"Go back into the nest, you 
naughty bird," he said. "You 
must wait till your mother and 
I teach you to fly. Your wings 
are not strong enough yet." 

HELPING PAPA. 

Katy took her kitty in her 
arms and went down into the 
cornfield. 

"I am going to help papa," 
she said. 

When she got to the cornfield, 
she could not see her father. 
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So she called, "Papa, papa, 
where are you?" 

Papa heard her and said, 
"Here I am." 

Then he stood up and Katy 
saw him. 

She went up to him and said, " I 
am going to help you pull weeds ; 
but first I must find my kitty." 

" Your kitty is n't down here," 
said papa. 

" I had her in my arms," 
answered Katy, "and when I 
was almost here, she jumped 
down and ran away." 

"Kitty, kitty, kitty," called 
papa; but no kitty came. 

"I think she has gone home," 
said papa. 



"I suppose she will want to 
see me," said Katy, "so I don't 
believe I can stop to pull weeds 
to-day. I will come some other 
day to help you." 

"Yes," answered papa, "you 
can help just as welt some other 
time." 

BOAT-SAILING. 

Charlie and Willie were sail- 
ing their boats on a little pond 
of water which the high tide had 
left on the beach. 

After a while Charlie said, "I 
am goiug to sail my boat on the 
ocean. I don't like this little 
pond." 

" Why, Charlie," answered Wil- 
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lie, " if you put your boat on the 
ocean it will float away, and you 
will never see it again." 

"Well," said Charlie, "perhaps 
it will float away around the 
world, and some boy who . lives 
on the othA side of the world 
may get it." 

"Then the boys on the other 
side will find out what nice boats 
the boys on this side of the 
earth can make, won't they?" 
said Willie. 



HARRY AND THE KITTEN. 

Little Harry was playing with 
his black and white kitten. 
He did not mean to hurt her. 
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but two or three times lie pulled 
her tail a little harder than kitty 
liked. 

" I must tell him to stop that," 
she said ; and she gave a low 
growl. 

Harry did not stop, for he did 
not understand what the growl 
meant; so kitty put out her 
sharp little claws. 

«0h, oh, oh!" cried the little 
boy, when he felt them in his 
hand; "mamma, kitty won't play; 
she wants to scratch me ! " 

«No," said kitty, «I don't want 
to scratch you, but you would n't 
stop pulling my tail when I told 
you you hurt me, so what else 
could I do?" 
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EEX IN SCHOOL. 



Pat, pat, pat, pat! 

All the children in the school- 
room raised their heads and lis- 
tened. 

What was it? 

The sound came nearer and 
nearer, and in a minute in walked 
Rex, Ned Hall's big black dog. 

" Why, why, Mr. Rex," said the 
teacher, "what did you come to 
school for? Do you want to 
learn to read?" 

Rex wagged his tail and looked 
very wise. 

"Sit still then," said the teacher, 
"and listen. You may learn all 
you can." 
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Rex walked up to Ned's seat 
and sat down beside Mm. 

Ned put his arm around the 
dog's neck, and Rex looked up 
into his face as if he wanted to 
say, " I am lonesome without you, 
my dear little master. Please let 
me stay here. " 

THE LITTLE SAILOR BOY. 

Here is our little sailor boy, 
Charlie Whitney. He said this 
morning, "I want to wear this 
sailor suit all the time, because 
it makes me look as big as papa." 

He is waiting for papa now. 

Papa is going to take him out 
to sail in his new boat. 
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" Let me steer, will you, papa ? 
he says, when papa gets near 
enough to hear him. 

" Do you know how to steer ? " 
asks papa. 

"Oh, yes," answers the little 
boy. "I've worn my sailor suit 
a whole week, and I can steer 
any boat now." 

" Well," says papa, " you may 
help me steer." 

Little Charlie looks very much 
pleased and says, " We '11 give 
mamma a sail away over to that 
big island, won't we ? " 

" Yes," answers papa with a 
smile, " we will if she '11 let 



us." 
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THE FLY AND THE BEE. 

"Where are you going?" said 
a fly to a bee. 

" I am goiQg to get some 
sweet juice out of this flower," 
answered the bee. 

"What are you going to do 
with the juice?" asked the fly. 

"I am going to make it into 
honey," said the bee. 

"I like honey," said the fly. 
^' I wish I knew how to make it." 

" No one can make honey but 
a bee," said the bee. 

Then he flew across the road 
to a buckwheat field, and the fly 
went up to the doorstep to ask 
little Mary for some of her candy. 
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WINNIE AND JIP. 

Winnie is a little girl only six 
years old. She lives in the coun- 
try in a pretty cottage on a hill. 

She has no brothers or sisters. 

She has a little playmate that 
you may think is a very queer 
one. 

It is a little white china dog, 
with very bright eyes. 

Winnie has named the little 
dog Jip, and she has tied a piece 
of blue ribbon around his neck. 

"Jip is a great deal of com- 
pany for me, manama," she says. 
" I should n't have anybody to 
talk to when I am out playing if 
I didn't have Jip, I suppose he 
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does n't understand what I say to 
him, but then, I play he does, 
and that 's almost the same thing, 
is n't it, mamma ? " 

Her mother laughs and says, 
" I think Jip's eyes look as if he 
wanted to say, ' Why, of course 
I understand what you say to 
me, Winnie Scott ! ' " 



RAIN. 

" Rain, rain, go away. 
Come again some other day," 
sang the children. 

But the little raindrops took 
no notice. They came faster 
and faster. 

Patter, patter, patter, patter. 
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on the trees and on the ground, 
the tiny drops fell. 

The children had to run into 
the house. 

They stood at the window and 
looked out. 

" I don't want any rain," said 
Freddie. " I want to go out to 
play." 

" The flowers want some," said 
mamma ; " see how they hold their 
little heads up to catch it." 

"Oh, yes!" said little Ned, 
" they are drinking it. I suppose 
they were thirsty, don't you, 
mamma ? " 

"Yes," answered mamma, "and 
they will look brighter and pret- 
tier after the rain is over." 
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" I like to see pretty flowers," 
said Freddie, "so I won't say, 
' Rain, rain, go away.' 
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FLOEENCE. 

Little Florence had been out 
playing in the bright, sunshine 
for a long time, and at ^ast, tired 
out, she came into the house and 
said, " Take Flprrie, mamma, and 
tell a story." 

So mamma took the tired baby 
in her lap and said, " When I was 
a little girl not much larger than 
Florrie, I had a little kitty that 
knew a great deal. 

" She was a yellow kitty, so I 
called her Buttercup. 
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"When I said, 'Go to sleep, 
Buttercup,' she would lie down, 
put her little paw up over her 
eyes, and keep just as still as a 
mouse. 

" Then I would say, ' Wake up. 
Buttercup,' and up she would 
jump and begin to play. 

"Wasn't she a funny little 
kitty?" 

Florrie did not answer, so 
mamma looked and found that 
the tired little girl was fast 
asleep. 

THE SQUIRREL. 

These little squirrels have found 
some nuts, and are busily eating 
them. 
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Their sharp little teeth gnaw 
through the shell very easily. 

I wonder if they have a nest 
near. 

Perhaps they have, and they 
may have some baby squirrels 
in their nest. 

When they have taken the 
kernel out of the shell, perhaps 
they will carry it to their babies 
to eat. 

I suppose the babies' teeth 
would not be strong enough to 
gnaw through the nutshell. 

Squirrels are pretty little ani- 
mals. 

They have very bright eyes 
and long bushy tails. 

In winter squirrels can find 
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no food, so they put by nuts 
and acorns in hollow trees and 
such places, to live upon. 

They sleep much of the time 
in winter. They awake once in 
a while to take some food and 
then go to sleep again. 

SUMMER. 

The summer has come and I 
am glad. 

I like to see the fields covered 
with green grass and to feel the 
soft wind as it blows on my face. 

The flowers are in blossom in 
the gardens and on the hillsides, 
and the little insects are flying 
about. 




1 
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They seem to be very busy. 

In the middle of the day I see 
the cows standing in the shade of 
the trees, chewing the cud and 
looking very sleepy. 

The days are long and the 
nights are short. 

Last night there was a heavy 
thunder shower. 

After it was over, the air was 
cool and beautiful. 



THE CAMEL. 

What a queer-looking animal 
the camel is! 

Yes, but it is a A^ery useful 
animal. 

How is it useful ? 
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Well, you know it is used in 
crossing large deserts of sand, 
where there is no water, and 
where nothing can grow. 

Now, the camel can go for 
several days without drinking, 
and so, of course, it is very use- 
ful in crossing these deserts. 

It is sometimes called the Ship 
of the Desert. 



WHY ROBBY IS NOT HAPPY. 

Eobby is not happy to-night. 

Why, what is the matter? 

I will tell you. 

Robby whispered in school to- 
day, and when his teacher said, 
"Eobby, are you whispering?" 
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Eobby answered, "No, ma'am, I 
was reading my lesson." 

The teacher did not say any 
more, but something said to the 
little boy, "Oh, Eobby, Robby, 
you have told a lie ! Are you 
a coward? A liar is always a 
coward." 

Poor Robby listened to the .little 
voice, and he thought to himself, 
" Yes, I am a coward. How sorry 
my mother would be if she knew 
I was afraid to tell the truth!" 

So this is the reason Robby 
is not happy to-night. 
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LITTLE RUTH. 



" Mamma, may I go out to play 
in the snow ? " asked baby Euth. 

"Will you stay in the yard if 
I let you go?" said mamma. 

"Yes, ma'am," said the little 
girl. "I will play that I am a 
little lambie and can't get out." 

Mamma put on her thick coat 
and boots. " I want my mittens, 
too," said Ruth. 

"You can put those on your- 
self, can't you ? " said mamma. 

"Of course I can," said Ruth; 
" I know where my thumb goes." 

In a minute she was ready 
to go. 

"Is it almost time for papa 
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and Frank to come home?" she 
asked as she was going out the 
door. 

" Yes," answered mamma, " they 
will be here in a few minutes." 

"Then I will go down to the 
gate and watch for them," she said. 

In a little while she saw them 
coming. 

"Frank, will you give me a 
ride on your shoulder ? " she called 
to her big brother Frank. 

"Up you go!" cried Brother 
Frank as he seated her on his 
shoulder. 

"Hold on, Ruth," said papa. 

Then off ran Frank with the 
happy little girl and dropped 
her right into mamma's lap. 
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JIP AND THE COWS. 

Our five cows are lying down 
under the trees by the pond. 

They are resting and chewing 
the cud. 

How sleepy they look! 

It is a very hot day, and they 
like to keep in the shade. 

Little Jip sees them. 

He thinks he will go over and 
talk to them. 

" Bow-wow," he says, " why 
don't you get up and run about 
as I do?" 

" We don't want to run about," 
says old Whitehorn. 

" Why don't you lie down here 
in the shade where it is cool ? " 
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"Well, I will," says Jip. 

In a mimite a squirrel runs 
along on the top of the wall. 

" I must have that . squirrel," 
says Jip; and off he goes. 

He does not catch the squirrel, 
for it runs up into a tree. 

" I would n't chase a poor little 
squirrel," says Whitehom. 

" I would n't if I were a cow," 
answers Jip. 

THE CROWS AND THE SCARECROW. 

"Caw, caw, caw," said an old 
black crow; "I see some nice 
com." 

"Where?" asked his mate. 

"Over in that field," answered 
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the first crow. "I am going to 
get some." 

"Wait, wait!" said his mate; 
"it seems to me I can see the 
farmer." 

"I don't see him," said the 
other, "where is he?" 

" He is standing close to the 
wall, watching us, I do believe," 
answered his mate; "and I am 
going to fly away." 

"Well, I am not going after 
corn alone," said the other crow. 

So off they both flew, and the 
scarecrow watched and watched, 
but he did not see them again. 
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FLOSS. 



Nellie's cat, Floss, is a very 
large and handsome cat. 

Her fur is gray and white, 
and she always keeps it very 
clean. 

Nellie's father put a large box 
out in the woodshed, with some 
hay in it, to make a soft bed 
for Floss. 

One morning when Nellie went 
out iQto the woodshed, what do 
you think she found in Floss's 
box? 

Why, two little kittens cuddled 
up close together! 

One was gray, and the other 
was white and gray. 
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Their eyes were shut, and 
Nellie could not make them open 
them. 

She ran into the house to tell 
her mother what she had found. 

"Oh, mother," she said, "they 
are such cunning little things ! " 

Her mother went out, and there 
was Floss washing one of her 
babies ! 

When she saw Nellie and her 
mother, she looked up as if to 
say, "Did you ever see such 
beautiful kittens as mine are?" 

Then Nellie's mother smoothed 
her soft fur, and Floss purred 
and seemed to be very much 
pleased. 
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THE TWO DICKS. 



This little boy has come to 
visit his grandma. 

He is going to stay till school 
begins. 

His grandma is very much 
pleased to see him, and he is 
very much pleased to see her. 

He always enjoys every min- 
ute of the time he spends at 
grandma's. 

She has given him a little duck 
for his own, and a funny little 
puppy. 

He goes down to the pond to 
see his duck swim, and takes the 
little puppy with him. 

He has named the puppy Dick, 
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but Dick has not learned his 
name yet. 

His own name is Dick, too. 

Grandma says she thinks it 
was a mistake to give the dog 
the same name. 

Sometimes Mark, the hired 
man, says, " Where is Dick ? " 

Grandma has to say, "Which 
Dick? Dick the boy, or Dick 
the dog?" 

The little boy says, "Well, 
grandma, you must call me 
Kichard. That is my true name. 
Dick is only a nickname, you 
know." 

Grandma says she thinks she 
shall have to call him Eichard. 
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WHAT HAROLD DID. 

Harold is a little boy who 
always wants to do what he sees 
other people do. 

One day he saw his father 
wind up the clock and set it. 

"I think I could do that," he 
said to himself. 

A few days afterwards, when 
there was no one in the 
room, he made up his mind 
to try. 

He climbed up on the table, 
reached up, and opened the door 
of the clock. 

Just as he did so, the clock 
struck. 

The sound startled him, it was 
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so near and so loud, and he 
sprang quickly back and fell to 
the floor. 

His cries soon brought his 
mother to the room. 

How frightened she was when 
she saw him! 

"What is the matter, dear?" 
she said as she took him up. 

"I was going to wind up the 
clock and it struck me," answered 
the little boy. 

His mother laughed and said, 
"Don't try to wind up the clock 
again, Harold, till you can reach 
it without standing on the 
table." 
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LUCY'S PETS. 



Lucy went out to the barn 
this morning, and looked into 
the barrel where the old white 
hen had been sitting for three 
weeks. . 

Then she jumped up and clapped 
her hands. 

" They've come ! they've come ! " 
she cried. " Ten little cunning 
chickens ! " 

The old hen said, "Cluck, 
cluck," and bristled up when 
Lucy came near. 

" Oh," said Lucy, " I must take 
one of these darling little things! " 

She tried to pick one up, but 
the old hen said so plainly, " Let 
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my baby alone, little girl," that 
she did not dare to touch one. 

In a few minutes her big 
brother came up and put one of 
the soft little things into Lucy's 
hand. 

"You needn't bristle up at 
me, old hen," he said; "I'm not 
afraid of you, and my little sister 
will not hurt your young ones, 
I know." 

"No," said Lucy, "I wouldn't 
hurt them for the world." 



A STORM. 

The air feels chilly to-night 
and the wind blows from the 
east. 



I 
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The sky is full of clouds, so 
we can not see the moon or the 
stars. 

I think there will be a storm 
to-morrow. 

. Once I went down to the beach 
with my father in a storm. 

The waves rolled up on the 
sand with a roar so loud I could 
not hear my father speak. 

The spray dashed in our faces, 
and the wind blew so hard we 
could scarcely stand. 

Away out at sea we could 
see the white-capped waves rush- 
ing towards the shore. 

It was a grand sight. 
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DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 

"Come, Rover," said Johnny, 
" we must go and drive home the 
cows now." 

Rover seemed to know what 
Johnny said, and started up, 
wagging his tail. 

They went down to the pasture 
bars, but could not see the cows 
anywhere. 

"Where do you suppose they 
are. Rover?" said Johnny. 

Rover put his nose down to 
the ground, but could not tell 
him. 

"Go find them," said Johnny; 
"I'll follow you." 

So Rover ran along, and in a 
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minute or two he turned down 
a lane, and there were the cows 
eating the grass near a small 
brook. 

"Bow-wow," said Eover, and 
the cows looked up. 

When they saw Johnny, they 
knew it was time to go home, 
so they started slowly towards 
the road. 

"You are a good dog. Rover," 
said Johnny. " You can always 
find the cows, can't you?" 

Rover wagged his tail and 
looked up into Johnny's face as 
if he wanted to say, "I try to 
find them because I want to 
help my kind little master." 
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THE BEE, THE CRICKET, AND 
THE BEETLE. 

"Buzz, buzz," says the bee, "I 
wish I could see a flower." 

" Chirp, chu'p," says the cricket, 
"I hopped by one just now on 
the other side of the fence." 

Just then a black beetle came 
up. 

" Have you seen a flower ? " 
asked the bee. 

" I did n't notice any," said the 
beetle; "I saw a boy, and how 
he did run about ! I don't know 
what he wanted, but I was sure 
he would step on me. 

" Oh, dear ! I ran and ran, but 
the boy ran faster. 
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"At last I crawled under the 
fence, and here I am." 

"Here comes the boy," says 
the cricket ; " now T 'm off." 

"I shall not hurry away," 
buzzed the bee. 

" I would n't, if I had a sting," 
said the beetle. 

And after all, the little boy 
was only looking for his ball, 
and had not seen either the 
cricket, the beetle, or the bee. 

THE SPARROW AND THE SWALLOW. 

A sparrow that was about build- 
ing its nest, met a swallow that 
was looking for something to make 
its own nest soft and warm. 
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"Where do you build your 
nest?" asked the swallow. 

" On the ground," answered the 
sparrow. " I am a ground spar- 



row." 



"Oh, dear!" said the swallow. 
"Don't you feel afraid of cats or 
boys? I shouldn't dare to have 
my little birds on the ground." 

" I don't believe any cat could 
ever find my nest," said the 
sparrow; "and as for boys, they 
never look anywhere but in trees 
for birds' nests." 

"I think a bam is the best 
place for a nest," said the swallow. 

"Well, I suppose it is just as 
well that we don't all think alike," 
said the sparrow as he flew off. 
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THE SPARROW AND THE CAT. 

A sparrow was sitting on the 
top of a fence singing a sweet 
little song. 

An old cat heard him, and 
came down that way. 

When the sparrow saw her, 
he flew up into a tree. 

The old cat came under the 
tree and looked up at the spar- 
row, and the sparrow looked 
down at the cat. 

"What makes you kill poor lit- 
tle birds ? " the sparrow said at last. 

"What makes you kill poor 
little bugs?" asked the cat. 

" Why, I must have something 
to eat," said the sparrow. 
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"So must I," said the cat. 

"But you can eat mice and 
ever so many other things," said 
the sparrow. 

" And you can eat crumbs and 
seeds," said the cat. 

"I can't always find those," 
said the sparrow. 

" I can't always find mice," said 
the cat; "and besides, I like a 
bird now and then for a change." 

"Well, you can't have this 
bird," said the sparrow, and 
away he flew to another field. 

THE SEEDS' FRIENDS. 

" I think I will plant my 
seeds to-day, mother," said Elsie. 
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" Yes," her mother answered, 
"I think the ground is warm 
enough now." 

Elsie took the seeds and went 
out into the garden. 

She put them into the ground 
and covered them carefully. 

" I hope they will come up 
soon," she said. 

" I will keep them warm," said 
the earth, " and do all I can to 
help them." 

" I will help them, too," said 
the sun. " I will send my warm 
beams down to them every day, 
if I can." 

Then a little cloud came up 
and said, " I will help them, too, 
little girl. I have some rain- 
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drops in my arms, and as soon 
as I get a chance, I will send 
some of them down to give your 
seeds a drink." 

. What. kiQd friends the little 
seeds have ! 

SAMMY'S BIRTHDAY. 
It was Sammy's birthday — 



his sixth birthday — and the 
little boy was as proud and happy 
as you were when you were six 
years old. 

If you had been in his place 
that morning, I think you would 
have said he ought to be a happy 
boy. 

" Everybody remembered my 
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birthday, mamma," he said, "even 
Frisk." 

Such pretty presents, too! 

A pictm"e book from mamma; 
a bicycle, which Sammy had 
wished for so long, from papa; 
a knife with two blades from 
brother John; a paint-box from 
sister Lucy, and a candy cane 
from Frisk. 

" Frisk's present won't last long, 
will it, Sam ? " said John. 

" Yes, it will," answered Sammy; 
" I am not going to eat that cane, 
because it is the only present I 
ever had from a dog." 

In the afternoon, Allie Hunt, 
a little friend of Sammy's, came 
in and brought a music box 
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that played "My country, 'tis of 
thee." 

Then the two boys sang while 
the music box played. 

When Sammy went to bed 
that night, he said to his mother, 
"I think birthdays are the best 
days there are. Won't you let 
me have another one pretty soon, 
mamma ? " 



THE BOYS AND THE SHELL. 

When Archie was playing on 
. the beach one morning with his 
cousin Frank, he found a large 
shell. 

He picked it up and held it 
to his ear. 
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"What did you do that for?" 
asked Frank. 

" To hear it sing," answered 
Archie. 

"Shells don't sing, do they?" 
said Frank. 

"Well, you can hear a queer 
little noise when you put them 
up to your ear," said Archie. 
" Listen, now " ; and he held the 
shell to Frank's ear. 

"I hear it," said Frank. 

" When my mother was a little 
girl," sdid Archie, "she used to 
think the shells were crying for 
their ocean home. I am going 
to throw this one as far out 
into the ocean as I can make 
it go." 
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Frank watched the shell till 
it fell into the water, .and then 
he said, "I hope it will get to 
its home all right." 

Archie laughed, and then the 
boys began to dig a well in the 
sand. 

PLATING PEDDLER. 

" Frank won't play with me, 
mother," said Josie one day. 

"Well, I will," answered his 
mother. " What shall we play ?" 

" I '11 be a peddler, and you buy 
something of me," said Josie. " I 
like to play peddler, and you can 
play it, can't you, mother?" 

"Yes, and it's a good game," 
answered his mother. 
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So Josie put some stones and 
some pieces of wood into his cart, 
and came up to the door. " Would 
you Kke to buy some nice fresh 
vegetables, ma'am?" he said. 
" These came out of my garden 
this morning. I raise all my 
vegetables myself." 

"I don't think vegetables are 
good unless they are fresh," said 
Josie's mother. " What do you 
ask for potatoes to-day ? " 

" I have n't any potatoes to- 
day," answered the peddler. " I 
have only squashes and cabbages. 
I shall have some fine potatoes 
to-morrow." , 

" Well, you may bring me a 
peck of potatoes to-morrow, and 
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I'll take a squash to-day," said 
the lady. 

Just then Frank came up to 
watch the fun, 

"Let me play, too," he said. 

" Very well," said his mother. 
" You may be my hired man, and 
I'll let you buy what we need. 
You can use these little cards 
for money to pay the peddler." 

So the two little boys had a 
very nice time, and both forgot 
that Frank did not want to 
play. 

LOUIS AND THE TOAD. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! oh, mam- 
ma ! " screamed four-year-old Louis 
from the garden. 
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His mother and his older 
brother ran quickly to the door. 

" What is the matter, Louis ? " 
his mother said. 

" Oh, look, mamma ! " answered 
the little boy, pointing to the 
ground under a white rose bush. 
" See that dreadful-looking thing!" 

His mother went to look, and 
what do you think she saw ! 

Only a harmless little toad 
looking up at her. " Why, you 
poor little toad," she said, "how 
glad I am to see you ! If my 
little boy knew you as well as 
I do, he wouldn't be so foolish. 
He would thank you for working 
for us as you do." 

The toad winked his round 
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black eyes with pleasure, and 
said, as he hopped away, "I 
did n't mean to frighten the little 
boy. I know we toads are not 
handsome animals, but we always 
try to behave well, and to do 
all the good we can." 

Then he disappeared in the 
grass, and Louis went into the 
house feeling very much ashamed. 

MARCH. 

March had come, and for more 
than a week the weather had 
been mild and pleasant. 

" I think I shall push my head 
out into the sunlight and see 
if it isn't about time to come 
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up," said a pretty white crocus; 
and it reached up till its little 
head just showed above the 
ground. 

" Better not come yet," said an 
iris; " I have seen warm weather 
in March before, and you never 
can be sure it will last." 

Sure enough, that very night 
came a cold wind that froze the 
ground and made the little plant 
draw its head back into the 
warm earth in a hurry. 

" I '11 stay here now," it said, 
« till April." 

" Yes," said the other plants, 
" it is never best to be in a 
hurry." 
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THE WASP AND THE BEE. 

A wasp, which was flying 
about in a garden, met a bee, 
that had come in to get some 
of the sweet juice of the flowers 
to make into honey. 

The wasp said to the bee, 
"Well, Mr. Bee, you seem to be 
very busy to-day." 

"Yes," answered the bee, "I 
always flnd enough to do. We 
have a great many little bees in the 
hive to feed ; and then, you know, 
we have to get ready for winter." 

" My house is almost ready for 
winter," said the wasp; "but I 
shall not want food then, for 
when winter comes I shall die." 
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SCHOOL MICE. 



It was after school, and the 
teacher was sitting at her desk 
writing. 

She happened to look up, and 
what do you think she saw? 

Two little mice running about 
and picking up the crumbs the 
children had dropped at recess. 

The teacher watched them a 
minute, and then she rapped 
softly on her desk. 

In an instant the little mice 
ran to their hole and disappeared. 

"I wonder if you will come 
back," said the teacher. 

She kept very still, and in a 
minute a little head appeared at 
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the hole. Mousie stopped, looked 
all around, and listened. 

Not seeing or hearing anything 
to fear, he came out again and 
finished eating up the crumbs. 

WHAT THE SLATE WISHED. 

The schoolroom was very quiet, 
for all the children had gone 
home. 

The sun had set some time 
before, and there was only a faint 
light in the room. 

A reading book and a slate lay 
side by side on Harry's desk. He 
had forgotten to put them away. 

All at once the reading book 
said, "Well, slate, if I couldn't 
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spell any better than you can, I 
would try very hard to learn. 
Now, you never see a misspelled 
word on my pages, but I see 
three words spelled wrong on 
you." 

" I can't help it, reader," said 
the poor slate. " It 's no fault of 
mine. You see that careless little 
Harry does make me spell so that 
I really feel ashamed of myself. 

" A little while ago Mary White 
had me, and she only made me 
spell one word wrong all the 
time she kept me. 

" And then you ought to see 
the answers Harry makes me 
give to the examples he has to 
do in arithmetic! 
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"Oh, dear! I do wish the 
teacher would give me back to 
Mary White ! " 

WHAT JOHN'S MOTHER WANTED. 

"Mother," said John, coming 
into the room where his mother 
was sitting, and throwing his hat 
down, "what should you like to 
have me buy you for a Christ- 
mas present?" 

"I will tell you, my dear," 
his mother answered ; " I should 
like to have you buy me a 
boy that never throws his hat 
down when he comes m from 
play." 

John's face grew red, but he 
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laughed and s.aid, as he picked 
up his hat, " I '11 try to buy such 
a boy, mother. How much do 
you think he would cost? I 
have only twenty-five cents." 

" Such a boy would be worth 
much more than that, I think," 
said his mother. 



KITTY IN A TRAP. 

" Mew, mew, inew," said the 
black cat, coming up to Louise 
and looking up into her face. 

"What is the matter, kitty?" 
asked the little girl; but she 
said no more and went on read- 
ing her book. 

Then the cat put her paws up 
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into Louise's lap a,nd said again, 
" Mew, mew." 

Louise looked at her pet and 
said to herself, "I do believe 
this eat is asking for something. 
I wish I knew what." 

She put her hand on kitty's 
head as she spoke, and said, 
"What do you want, puss?" 

The cat at once started towards 
the door, looking back as she 
went, to see if Louise was fol- 
lowing. 

" Mew," she said when she saw 
that her mistress was coming. 

Louise followed her out to the 
wood-shed, and there puss went 
quickly to a rat trap which had 
been set the night before. 
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In it was one of her babies. 

The little thing was looking 
out through the wires, crying, 
" Mew, mew, mew," which meant, 
I suppose, "Oh, mother, why 
don't you take me out?" 

Louise opened the trap and 
took the poor frightened little 
kitten out. The happy mother 
rubbed up against her mistress 
with a glad "Mew." 

Then she took the baby kitten 
in her mouth and carried it to 
the basket where her other babies 
were sleeping. 

" Well," thought Louise as she 
went into the house, " kitty made 
me understand that she wanted 
something, if she can't talk." 
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WHERE THE ROBIN BUILT ITS NEST. 

« Where shall I build my nest? " 
said a robin one day in spring. 

"Build it here among my 
leaves, dear robin," answered the 
rosebush ; " I shall soon be thickly 
covered with leaves and with 
beautiful blossoms, so no one 
will see your nest." 

"Ah, no, good rosebush," the 
robin said, "I should not dare 
to trust my nest among your 
leaves and blossoms." 

Then the apple tree said, " Build 
your nest in my branches, pretty 
robin. I will rock your baby 
robins and sing them to sleep 
with my rustling leaves." 
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The robin looked at the sturdy 
old apple tree and answered, "Yes, 
yes, kind tree; my little nest 
will be safe in your strong arms, 
I know." 

And in a few days the dainty 
home was made. 



THE ELEPHANT. 

Elephants live in hot countries 
far away from us. 

They are larger than any other 
animal that lives on land. 

The whale is larger, but that, 
you know, lives in the ocean. 

The elephant's trunk, which we 
might think was a long nose, is 
very useful to him. 
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He can bend it and move it 
about 80 very easily that he can 
do a great many different things 
with it; he can pick up a piu, 
or he can pull up a tree by the 
roots. 

He also uses his trunk to put 
his food and drink into his mouth. 

Though the elephant is so large 
and strong, he is not at all fierce. 

He can be tamed quite easily, 
and is useful in many ways to the 
people of the countries where he 
lives. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

"Mother," said little Amy, 
"who was Washington? John 
says that to-day is Washington's 
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birthday ; and when I asked him 
who Washington was he said, 
'Everybody knows who he is,' 
and then he ran off. I don't 
know. Please tell me." 

" Well, dear," answered her 
mother, " George Washington was 
the first president of our country. 

" He was a very good man, too, 
so the people respected him and 
trusted him. 

" When he was a little boy he 
learned to be' honest and truthful. 

"He is sometimes called the 
Father of his Country. 

"His birthday comes on the 
twenty-second of February, and 
Americans always celebrate it." 
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KITTY AND THE KNIFE. 

"I wonder where I put my 
knife," said Edwin to himself; 
"I had it in my hand not two 
minutes ago, I know"; and he 
felt in all his pockets for the 
second time. 

The knife in the grass at his 
feet looked up, but kept very 
still. 

"I hope you won't find me," 
it thought; "you don't know how 
to use a knife. 

"You have broken off one of 
my blades, and the edge of the 
other is all rough where you 
have tried to cut all sorts of 
hard things." 
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"I must have left it in my 
other jacket pocket," said Edwin ; 
and he started towards the house. 

Just as he got to the door, 
kitty came slowly to the place 
where he had been standing. 

As soon as the knife saw her 
it said, "Stop a minute, please, 
puss." Puss stopped. 

" Can't you push me under that 
great leaf with your paw ? " went 
on the knife; "I don't want to 
get into that boy's pocket again. 
He does n't use me well." 

" I don't blame you," answered 
puss; and she put out her paw 
and gave the knife a push. " He 
doesn't treat Carlo or me well. 
He ties tin cans to Carlo's neck, 
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and he pulls my tail whenever 
he gets a chance. I don't like 
such boys." 

"I don't," said the knife; and 
it looked up at the big leaf, 
Which quite covered it. "You 
can't see me now, can you, puss?" 

" No," said puss, " you are safe 
there. He'll never find you." 

Then she went up to the wood- 
shed. "A boy like that doesn't 
deserve to own a knife," she said 
as she stretched herself out in 
the sunshine. 



WHAT GRACIE PLAYED. 

" I wish I knew what to play, 
mother," said Gracie one Satur- 
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day afternoon; "I am tired of 
dolls and dishes and everything." 

"Are you?" her mother an- 
swered; "then I'll tell you what 
you can do. You know little Mary 
who comes here sometimes when 
her mother goes away to work ? " 

"Oh, yes," said Gracie; "poor 
little Mary was here this morn- 
ing, and she cried, and Katy gave 
her a cake." 

"Well," said her mother, "I 
think a very good play would be 
to take two or three of your 
dolls and some of your dishes 
and carry them to little Mary. 
She has n't many playthings, so 
I know she will be very glad 
to have them." 
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« I '11 go this minute," said 
Gracie, starting towards the door ; 
"I'll give her my Mary Jane 
and my Eosabella and one of 
my tea sets. I know she will 
Uke them, for I let her take 
Mary Jane this morning, and she 
laughed and said, ' Pretty doll ; 
me love her.'" 



WHICH IS BEST? 

"If this world were fairyland, 
and you could turn into any- 
thing you pleased, what would 
you be?" asked Ella. 

"Oh," replied Grace, "I would 
be a swallow, and fly about aU 
day. I would build my nest in 
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a bam, where I could smell the 
sweet fresh hay. What would 
you be?" 

"I would be a pretty little 
squirrel, and live out in the 
green woods," said Ella. " I 
would climb up in the trees and 
get apples and nuts to eat, and 
I would run over the walls 
and fences so swiftly that no 
dog could catch me." 

"Well, squirrels and swallows 
are pretty little things, but I am 
glad this world isn't fairyland," 
Grace said; "for I believe it is 
better to be a little girl than 
to be either a squirrel or a 
swallow." 
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HERBERT AND FRANK. 

Herbert and Frank Warren 
had been playing together very 
pleasantly for some time, when 
all at once their mother heard 
Frank say in a loud, angry tone, 
«I sha'n't, I tell you!" 

She went to the door. « Why, 
Frank," she said, "what is the 
trouble ? " 

Both boys came rmming up 
to her. 

"Bert won't play right," said 
Frank. 

" Frank wants to play horse," 
said Herbert, "and I don't." 

" What do you want to play ? " 
asked his mother. 
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"Why," answered Herbert, "I 
want him to let me fasten his 
wagon and mine together and 
then we could play they were 
cars, and I 'd be the engine. He 
won't do it because he wants to 
play that his wagon is an express 
wagon, and he is the horse." 

"I'd like to play cars well 
enough," said little Frank, "but 
I want to be an engine, too, and 
Bert says trains of cars don't 
have two engines." 

" Oh, yes, long trains some- 
times have two engines," said his 
mother. " You might put two 
or three more cars on your train, 
and then I think it would be 
better to have two engines." 
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" What can we have for cars ? " 
asked Frank. 

"I'll see if I can find some- 
thing," answered his mother. 

She went into the house and 
soon came out with two boxes 
that made very good cars. 

The boys fastened the two 
wagons and the boxes together, 
and loaded the train with animals 
from their Noah's ark. 

"We are going to play that 
this train is the New York ex- 
press train bringing Barnum's 
circus animals to Boston," they 
said. 
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THE BUTTERCUP AND THE 
RAINDROPS. 

The day was very warm, for 
the summer sun shone out clear 
and bright. 

A little buttercup grew on the 
hillside near a great rock. 

Not a drop of rain had fallen 
for many days, and the ground 
was dry and hard. 

"Ah," sighed the buttercup, 
"I am so thirsty! How I wish 
the rain would come ! " 

"I think I can see a cloud 
away down in the western sky," 
said the great rock; "perhaps 
we shall have a shower by and 
by." 
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The cloud grew larger and 
larger and came up faster and 
faster. 

In a little while came a sharp 
flash of lightning. 

Then the thunder rolled, and 
soon the raindrops began to fall. 

When the first one fell on the 
buttercup the little flower began 
to raise its head, 

"I am so glad to see you, 
raindrop," it said; "I have been 
thirsty for a week." 

« Then I am glad I could come," 
said the raindrop. "Come on, 
quick," it said to the other rain- 
drops; "this little buttercup is 
thirsty." 

Oh, how fast they came then ! 
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" Here we are," they said; " you 
won't be thirsty much longer." 

How pleased the buttercup was ! 
. And the raindrops were as 
much pleased as the flower. 

TAKING CARE OF BABY. 

Willie Harding has a baby 
sister who will be two years old 
on her next birthday. 

Willie is six years old, and he 
thinks he is old enough to take 
care of little Lulie sometimes. 

One day his mother said, "I 
want to go oyer to Aunt Carry's 
for a little while, Willie, so I 
will let you take care of Lulie 
till I come back." 
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The little boy felt very much 
pleased to be left in charge of 
the baby, and as soon as his 
mother was gone, he began to 
talk to her. 

" You are my baby now, Lulie," 
he said, " till mamma comes back." 
. " No, no," the little girl an- 
swered; "mamma's baby. Lulie 
— go — mamma." And she 
started towards the door. 

"Mamma will come in a min- 
ute," said Willie, gouig after the 
baby and taking hold of her 
hand. "Come and see what 
Willie can make." 

" No, — baby — want — see — 
mamma," said the child ; and her 
lip began to quiver. 
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"Oh, dear!" thought WilUe; 
"what can I do?" 

Just then kitty came in. Wil- 
lie took her up and began to play 
with her, calling his little sister 
to come and see the funny little 
kitty play. 

But Lulie was cross and only 
shook her head and said, "Don't 
— want — kitty. Bad — kitty — 
go. Want — mamma." 

Then she began to cry and 
call, "Mamma, mamma!" 

Poor Willie! I don't know 
what he would have done next, 
for at that moment mamma 
came back. 

" I am so glad you have come, 
mamma," he said; "I have had 
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a great deal of trouble with 
Lulie." 

Then he told her what baby 
had done. Little Lulie listened, 
and when he stopped talking 
she patted his face softly with 
her fat little hand, and said 
with a sweet smile, "Willie — 
take — care — baby, — mamma. 
Willie — good — boy." 



